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OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS AND REMARKS. 


As this month will close the 
year 1813, and the first volume of 
the Christian Disciple, some oe- 
easional reflections and remarks 
may naturally be expected. 

In the course of the year which 
is about to end, there have been 
remarkable indications of di- 
vine anger against the nations 
of christendom. What nation, 
which has borne the ehristian 
name, has not this year felt the 
calamities of war? In addition 
to the ordinary course of mortal- 
ity, how many hundreds of thou- 
sands, who were alive at the 
commencement of the year, have 
been hurried into eternity, by 
wars, which have resulted from 
human pride! How many mil- 
lions of our fellow creatures have 
heen reduced to want and wretch- 
edness! What numbers have been 
subjeeted to months of exeru- 
ciating pain, by wounds, receiv. 
ed in the field of battle? What 
multitudes have been called to 
mourn the loss of husbands, or of 
parents, or of ehildren, or of 
other dear friends and relatives 
Wherefore this flood of wrath 
on christian nations? Is there 
not a procuring cause? 

Every one, who impartially ex- 
amines the gospel of the blessed 


ad 


God, must be sensible, that this 
horrid carnage is not to be im- 
puted to the nature of the chris- 
tian religion. Had the precepts 
of the gospel been duly regarded, 
and the temper required duly 
eultivated, these scenes of blood 
and devastation would have been 
unknown in the christian world. 
All the horrors and miseries of 
war have resulted from flagrant 
violations of the principles and 
precepts of the christian reiigion. 
Earth and heaven would be e- 
qually free from wars and fight- 
ings, were christian love univer- 
sally to sovern in the hearts of 
men. But if nations, that are 
blessed with the gospel, prove 
ungrateful for the favor, tram- 
ple on its preeepts, and despise 
its blessings, they offend the God 
of grace, “and bring upon them- 
selves the tokens of his righteous 
displeasure. 

As our nation has felt in some 
degree the awful scourge of God, 
what can be more proper, than 
that we should penitently reflect 
on the returns we have made to 
the Father of lights for the bless- 
ings, by which we were long dis- 
tinguished from most other na- 
tions of the earth? By what we 
have already felt of the calam- 
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Occasional reflections and remarks. 


ities of war, we have been sol- 
emnly warned; and unless we 
repent, we may reasonably ex- 
pect to share the fate of ungrate- 
ful nations. 

To cultivate the mild and 
benevolent temper of the gospel, 
to extirpate groundless prepos- 


sessions, to allay the spirit of 


animosity, and to exeite ehris- 
tians, of every sect, to unite their 
efforts in behalf of the common 
interest of our Saviour’s kingdom, 
has been a principal object in 
conducting the Christian Disei- 
ple. Whether the means used 
have, in all instances, been a- 
dapted to an end so important, 
may perhaps be justly question- 
ed; for we have no claim to in- 
fallibility. ‘That the universal 
prevalence of the christian tem- 
per would be productive of uni- 
versal peace and tranquillity, we 
firmly believe. But it appears 
to us impossible, that the bene- 
fits of the christian religion 
should be extensively felt in so- 
ciety, so long as the several seets 
of christians treat each other as 
enemies. And whether the bit- 
ter spirit, which professed ebris- 
tians have indulged one towards 
another, is not to be placed in 
the front rank among the abom- 
inations which have drawn down 
the anger of Jehovah on the na- 
tions of christendom, is a ques- 
tion, which deserves the serious 
consideration of all who profess 
to be followers of the Prince of 
Peace. Whiat in its nature can 
be more offensive to God, than 
such a hostile spirit among 
his professed friends? And 
what could tend more to bring 
the religion of Jesus into con- 
tempt, and to subvert the natu- 
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ral influence of the gospel? Let 
the humble, peaceful, and benev- 
olent spirit of the Saviour of 
men be considered as the grand 
criterion of the ehristian char- 
acter; or let love one to another 
become again the distinguishing 
badge of christian disciples; 
then religion will appear in its 
native simplicity, aud its influ- 
ence will be felt as a blessing in 
society. 

Party spirit is ever injurious 
to the peace of society; but in 
nO connexion is it more injurious, 
than when employed about the 
things of religion. When thus 
employed, it not only tends to 
bring religion itself into disre- 
pute, but to eradicate its benign 
influence from the hearts of men, 
and to convert the richest gifts 
of heaven into means of discord 
and mischief, 

Whether our declaration will 
be now credited, or not, it is a 
fact, that we have no wish to 
establish a new seet, nor to at- 
tach ourselves to any existing 
sect or party, in hostility to any 
other. We have no belief, that 
any existing sect is free from er- 
ror, either in sentiment or prac- 
tice; nor do we elaim that per- 
fection for ourselves, which we 
deny to others. If our work may 
be a means of eradicating party 
spirit, breaking down party dis- 
tinetions, promoting a humble 
and eandid spirit of mquiry, and 
of disposing the real friends of 
Christ to treat each other ac- 
cording to the laws of brotherly 
love; this will afford us more 
satisfaction than we could derive 
from being the instruments of 
building up any one party by the 
ruin of another. It is our opin- 
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ion, that true religion is not con- 
fined to any one sect or party of 
christians; and that searcely any 
thing is a greater evidence of the 
want of it, than such an exelu- 
sive claim. If we trace the his- 
tery of the church in past ages, 
we shall find, that exelusive 
elaims have generally been set 
up in favor of something, as es- 
sential to religion, which was 
never implied in any requirement 
of God. But we have no con- 
ception of any thing, which de- 
serves the name of pure and un- 
defiled religion, but what is im- 
plied in obedience to the divine 
commands. As exclusive claims 
have generally been set up in 
support of something which God 
has not required us either to be- 
lieve, or to do; so these elaims 
have generally been accompanied 
with a haughty, overbearing, 
and hostile spirit, entirely for- 
eign from that love, which is 
long suffering and kind, and seek- 
eth not her own. 

It has been suggested to us, 
that some have been prepossess- 
ed against the work, from an ap- 
prehension that we have a con- 
cealed object, which will hereafter 
appear. But if this work shall 
ever degenerate into a party 
vehicle, in favor of any sect or 
any person, it will be perverted 
from the original and the present 
design of its conductors. ‘The 
cultivation of a christian tem- 
per may be considered as the 
primary object of the work, 
But in pursuing this object, it 
will behove us to remark on 
such things, as shall appear to 
us inconsistent with the spirit 
of the gospels and in a candid, 
respectful manner, to give light 


on those questions which are the 
occasion of bitterness and alien- 
ation. Hf we remark on doce 
trines which appear to us Incor- 
rect, it will not be with a view 
to excite prejudice against those 
who embrace them, nor to wound 
their feelings; but to open the 
way for greater unanimity m 
sentiment, or at least greater 
charity and christian forbear- 
ance. 

Such was the state of society, 
and such the circumstances un- 
der which this work commeneed, 
that it was natural to expect it 
would have to encounter strong 
prepossessions, and many un- 
founded jealousies; and that its 
progress would be slow, with 
whatever wisdom and prudence 
it should be conducted. But we 
have occasion gratefully to ac- 
knowledge, that the progress of 
the werk has been much great- 
er, and the opposition to it much 
less, than we anticipated. A 
disappointment so agreeable we 
feel disposed to ascribe to the 
goodness of that God, who work- 
eth all things according to the 
counsel of his own will. At the 
same time we acknowledge the 
kindness of the many worthy 
friends and patrons of the work, 
and earnestly solicit a continu- 
ance of their patronage and ex- 
ertions. 

Many, we believe, from misap- 
prehension, conscientiously for- 
bear to encourage the work. ‘To- 
wards such, we feel disposed to 
exercise a tender and compas- 
sionate regard. Unless we are 
self deceived, if our bosoms were 
so transparent, that our feelings 
and motives could be visible to 
all, the objectious of many pious 
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christians would instantly van- 
ish; for they would see, that our 
main object is in correspondence 
with the angelie song, “GLoRyY 
TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, PEACF 
ON EARTH, AND GOOD WILL TO 
MEN.” 

As the present year is near to 
an end, it may be proper for all 
who have been concerned, as con- 
ductors or readers of this work, 
seriously to reflect on the lone 
suffering of God. Having wn 
tained help of God, we continue 
to this day, although millions of 
our fellow creatures, in the 
course of the year, have been 
called by death. Let each one 
faithfully press these questions on 
his own conscience: What re- 
turns have I made to the Preserv- 
er of men, for his distinguishing 
merey? Have my time and tal- 
ents been employed in his ser- 
vice? Have Il rendered aeccord- 
ing to the benefits 1 have receiv- 
ed? What would have been my 
eondition, had I been taken and 
others left? What would be my 
future state, should I be ealled 
in the present situation of 
heart and charaeter? Could-an 
impartial Judge say to me, 
Well done! good and faithful 
servant?” Have I learned of 
him, who was meek and Jowly of 
heart? Have I obeyed his com- 
mands, and conformed my heart 
and life to his example? What 
will be my duty, should preserv- 
ing mercy still prelong my life? 


Modern monunents at Jerusalem. 
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Can I do less than to live to him, 
who lived and died for me? 
‘Surely there is an end.” 
The close of the year sliould re- 
mind us of our advances towards 
the elose of life, and to that 
solemn period when the current 
of time shall have carried us all 
into the ocean of eternity. How 
rapidly do our days, our months, 
our years, pass away! What 
awful ray ages are made by death, 
in the course of every year! 
Shall we be continually advane- 
ing towards the tribunal of our 
Judge, and still live regardless 
of the solemn account to be giv- 
en, and of all the admonitions 


we receive on our way to the 


judgment seat? 


Of how little avail in the great 
day will be the party names, by 
whieh the ehristian world is new 
divided! Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter in- 
to the kingdom of God: 
every one that boasts that he 
is of this or that sect. Whe 
then shall enter into that rest. 
which remains for the people of 
God? LetourSaviourand Judge 
answer the question—“He that 
doeth the willof my Father, who 
is in heaven.”’ In view of these 
solemn considerations, let all 
unite in this pertinent prayer to 
the Lord of the universe: “So 
teach us to number our days, 


that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 


so not 


—_——- 


MODERN MONUMENTS AT JERUSALEM. 
Concluded from p. 116. 


Ten paces from this chapel you 
geome to avery narrow stair-case, 
the steps of which are of wood at 


the beginning 
end. 
which you ascend to Mount Cal- 


, and of stone at the 
There are twenty in all, by 
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vary. This spot, onee so igno- 
minious, having been sanctified by 
the blood of our Lord, was an ob- 
jeet of the particular attention of 
the first christians. Having re- 
moved every impurity, and ‘the 
earth which was upon it, they sur- 
rounded it with walls, so that it 
is now like a lofty chapel enclos- 
ed within this spacious ehurch. 
It is lined in the interior with 
marble, and divided by a row of 
arches into two parts. ‘That 
towards the north is the spot 
where our Lord was nailed to the 
cross. Here thirty two lamps 
are kept continually burning. 

In the other part, which is to 
the south, the holy cross was erect- 
ed. You still see the hole dug 
in the rock, to the depth of about 
a foot anda half. Near this is 
the place where stood the crosses 
of the two thieves. That of the 
penitent thief was to the north, 
and the other to the south; so 
that the first was on the right- 
hand of our Saviour, who had his 
face towards the west, and his 
back to Jerusalem, which lay to 
the east. Fifty lamps are kept 
constantly burning in honor of 
this holy spot. 

We visited all the stations till 
we came tothe summit of Calva- 
ry. Where shall we look in an- 
tiquity for any thing so impres- 
sive, so wonderful, as the last 
scenes described by theevangelist? 
These are not the absurd adven- 
tures of a deity foreign to human 
nature; it is the most pathetic 
history—a_ history, which not 
only extorts tears by its beauty, 
but whose consequences, applied 
to the universe, have changed 
the face of the earth. I had 
just beheld the monuments of 


Greece, and my mind was still 
profoundly impressed with their 
grandeur; but how far inferior 
were the sensations which the 

excited to those which 1 felt at 
the sight of the places commem- 
orated i in the gospel! ‘Thechurch 
of the holy sepulchre, composed 
of several churches, erected upon 
an unequal surface, illuminated 
by a multitude of lamps, is sin- 
gularly mysterious; a sombre 
light pervades it, favorable to pie- 
ty and profound devotion. Chris- 
tian priests, of various sects,inhab- 
it different parts of the edifice. 

1 returned to the convent at 
eleven o'clock, and one hour af- 
terwards I again left it to follow 
the Via Dolorosa. This is the name 
given to the way, by which the 
Saviour of the world passed from 
the residence of Pilate to Calvary. 

Pilate’s house is a ruin, from 
which you survey the extensive 
site of Solomon’s ‘temple, and the 
mosque is erected on that site. 

Christ, having been scourged 
with rods, crowned with “thorns, 
and dressed ina purple robe, was 
presented to the Jews by Pilate. 
Ecce homo! exclaimed the Judge; 
and you still see the window, from 
which these memorable words 
were pronounced, 

A hundred paces from the areh 
of the Ecce homo, | was shown 
on the left the ruins of a chureh, 
formerly dedicated te our lady 
of grief. Fifty paces fariher we 
came to the spot where Simon, the 
Cyrenean, assisted Jesus to bear 
the cross. 

Having passed the house of the 
rich man, you turn to the right, 
and again proceed in a westerly 
direction. Atthe entrance of the 
street, which leads up to Calvary, 
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Christ was met by the holy wo- 
men, who deplored his fate. 410 
paces farther is shown the site of 
the house of Veronica, and the 
spot where that pious woman wi- 
ped the face of the Lord. 

Proceeding about another hun- 
dred paces, you come to the judi- 
cial gate, by which criminals were 
led to be executed on Golgotha. 
That hill, now enclosed within the 
new city, was without the walls 
of ancient Jerusalem. 

The distance from the judicial 
gate to the summit of Calvary 
is about 200 paces. Here termin- 
ates the Via Dolorosa, which may 
be in the whole, about a mile in 
length. We have seen that Cal- 

vary isat present comprised in the 
church of the holy sepulchre. If 
those who read the history of the 
passion in the gospels, are over- 
come with sacred melancholy and 
profound admiration, what must 
be his feelings, who traces the 
scenes themselves at the foot of 
Mount Sion, in sight of the tem- 
ple, and within the very walls of 
Jerusalem? 


Extract from a sermon. 
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After this deseription of the 
Via Dolorosa, and the Churh of 
the holy sepulehre, 1 shall say 
very little concerning the other 
places of devotion in the city. I 
shail merely enumerate them in 
the order in which they were vis- 
ited by me. 

1. ‘he house of Anna, near 
David’s gate, at the foot of 
Mount Sion, within the wall of 
the city. 2. The Folace where 
our Saviour appeared to Mary 
re and the other wom- 
en. ‘The house of Simon the 
shaidons, where Magdalen con- 
fessed her sins. 4. I he monaste- 
ry of St. Anne, the mother of the 
blessed Virgin. 5. ‘The prison of 
St. Peter, near C alvary. 6. Zebe- 
dee’s house, situated very near St. 
Peter's prison. 7. The house of 
Mary, the mother of John Mark, 
where St. Peter took ref fuge w hen 
he had been set at liberty by the 
angel. 8. The place of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. James the great. 

The reader has now befere him 
a complete view of the christian 
monuments in Jerusalem, 


eR 


Extract from a sermon, preached on the Lord’s day after the death 


of Mr. Charles Eliot, a candidate 


19. 


{ We have obtained permission to give 
a larger extract from this sermon, 
than we originally contemplated, be- 
cause we think the reflections con- 
tained in the first part of the extract 
are important, and because many of 
them have an intimate connexion 
with the concluding part. ] 


‘Te hopes of others rest on 
their friends; perhaps on their 
children. We are prompted by 
instinet to love, to cherish, and 
to provice for our children. It 


for the ministry, from Job xiv. 


“Thou destroyest the hope of man.” 


is the dietate of nature. It is 
the voice of God. Whena child 
is given us, we receive it with 
thankfulness. It is a precious 
gift. It may be a source of pure 
satisfaction to us. We eannot 
lift the veil of futurity and read 
its fate, but we hope the best. 
We consecrate it to God in bap- 
tism. We watch its opening 
mind. As its powers unfold, if 
our own hearts are impressed 
with a sense of reljgious obliga- 
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tion, we sow the seeds of piety. 
We embody our instructions in 
our example. We mingle the 
welfare of our ehild with our 
own in our prayers. We en- 
deavour to bring it up for God 
and for heaven. But we labor 
in vain and spend our strength 
for nought. Our ehild despiseth 
instruction, and hateth reproof; 
or, he goes forth into the world, 
is assailed by temptation, and 
becomes the victim of vice. In 
the midst of his sins, he ts snateh- 
ed from the world, and summon- 
ed to the tribunal of God. Like 
Aaron, we may hold our peace, 
yet our agony is great, our an- 
guish is bitter, for our hopes are 
destroy ed:—ah, how completely, 
how fatally destroyed! 

“But, on the contrary, our ehild 

may requite our care, anxiety, 
and labor, by his filial piety. He 
may be affectionate and decile. 
He may listen to our instructions, 
heed our admonitions, receive 
and improve the lessons of vir- 
tue. We behold him with inex- 
pressible delight, consecrating 
his early affections to God. We 


furnish him with the means of 


improvement, and he diligently 
employs them. As he advances 
in life our heart cleaves to him 
more strongly. No man ean 
describe the feelings of a parent 
towards an affeetionate and du- 
tiful child. No man but a par- 
ent ean conceive them. We im- 
agine we behold the dawn of a 
bright and lasting day. We an- 
ticipate the eminence he will 
reach, the good he will do, the 
happiness he will enjoy in the 
world. He is to be the staff of 
our age, to support and to guide 
our declining footsteps, and when 


we are gone, he is to shed lus- 
tre on our memory, to add dig- 
nity to our family ‘and name. 

“But suddenly our fair pros- 
pect is obscured. Disease ar- 
rests him, induced, perhaps, by 
his honorable exertions to render 
himself respectable and useful 
in life. With indeseribable an- 
guish we witness his decline. 
‘The rose fades from his cheek. 
‘The eyes lose their lustre, or as- 
sume a brightness which is un- 
natural, and which fills a parent’s 
heart with fearful forebodings. 
The strength decays. We can 
no longer hide from ourselves 
the painful truth. We had hop- 
ed that he would watch over us 
in our last moments, and pay 
the mournful tribute of affection 
at our tomb. But the scene is 
reversed. We must watch over 
him. We must smooth his dy- 
ing pillow. We must close his 
eyes in darkness and death. 
The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness. We feel as Job felt, 
when he said, ‘Thou destroyest 
the hope of man.’ 

“Blessed be God for the hope 
of immortality! Our hopes do 
not perish in the grave. By 
the eye of faith, we penetrate be- 
yond it. We lift the curtain of 
eternity, and behold our child 
alive and happy. We behold 
him still advaneimsg in knowledge 
and virtue. We behold him 
filling an important sphere, de- 
voting his talents and his acqui- 
sitions to valuable purposes; per- 
haps employed in doing good. 
It was not a vain thins then, 
that we labored for his benefit. 
It was not a vain thing that his 


mind was stored with knowledge,. 


and his heart impressed with pi- 


ay. 
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ety. He was the better qualified 
for the duties of a higher seene. 
He was the better prepared for- 
heaven. ‘He pleased God, and 
was beloved of Him, so that, liv- 
ing among sinners, he was trans- 
hated. Y ea, speedily was he 
taken away, lest wickedness 
should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his soul. For 
his soul pleased the Lord, there- 
fore hasted he to take him a- 
way.’ 

“Of this nature are the eonso- 
lations which the blessed gospel, 
revealing to us a Saviour, who 
died for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification, enables us 
to possess ourselves, and to offer 
to afflicted parents, under the loss 
of a pious child. 

“Of this nature are the conso- 
lations we can offer to those par- 
ents, who, during the past week, 
have been deprived of a child, 
whose talents, whose learning, 
uncommon for his years, whose 
amiable character and ardent 
piety, had excited the fondest 
and most sanguine hope and ex- 
pectation. 

“It is not my practice, as you 
know, on ordinary oceasicns to 
eulogize the dead. Often would 
my heart prompt me to dwell, 
in this place, on the character of 
departed worth, to hold ap its 
most striking features to your 
view, and to urge your imitation. 
But I am forbidden. It would 
be imprudent; it might often be 
unjust to discriminate. When, 
however, @ young man is remoy- 
ed, who was not only a member 
of my chureh, but a fellow la- 
borer in the gospel of Christ, I 
feel myself more at liberty to 
indulge my feelings, and to bear 


Extract from a sermon. 
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my public testimony to his ex- 
cellence. 

‘The young man, whom I now 
commemorate, I rejoice to say it, 
was one of ourselves. Here he 
was presented at the baptismal 
font, here he made his own pro- 
fession, and here, on the day of 
his introduction to the sacred 
desk, he appeared as a public 
advoeate for christianity, and 
exhibited, in a most striking and 
impressive manner, its reasona- 
bleness and its value. 

‘“‘When he was about to enter 
on the study of theology, I had 
a long conversation with him, on 
the nature of the profession, on 
its labors and cares, its encour- 
agements and hopes. He open- 
ed his heart to me; he exhibited 
the motives which prompted his 
decision. They were of the 
purest and most exalted kind. 
His subsequent conduct, his in- 
tense application to his studies, 
his diligent cultivation of chris- 
tian graces, and the exhibition 
he gave of his improvement, eon- 
firmed my belief of his sincerity. 
You have heard him preach, and 
you cannot forget the simplicity 
of his manner, the chasteness 
and elegance of his style, the 
soundness and clearness of his 
reasoning, aud the fervency of 
his devotion. But you knew not 
half his worth. To his near 
friends it belongs to dwell on the 
remembrance of his virtaes, and 
to them, too, it belongs to peruse 
with delight and admiration the 
memorials of talents and piety, 
he has left behind him. 

“His character, 1 hope I shall 
be pardoned for saying it, was 
not fully developed, even to his 
nearest relations, till his death. 
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Among his papers were found 
some which contained the plan 
of his future life, drawn up when 
he was only seventeen, and con- 
taining sentiments and feelings, 
whieh do the highest honor to 
his head and heart. 

‘In the period of sickness, he 
was calmand resigned. Though 
he undoubtedly must have often 
suffered, yet so fearful was he 
of disturbing his friends, that he 
suppressed the rising emotion, 
and uttered scarce a groan or a 
sigh. 

“The earthly hopes of his 
friends with respect to him are 


Serious preaching. 933. 


destroyed; but they are support- 
ed by higher and better hopes. 
They expect to meet him again, 
and, we trust, that whilst they 
cherish his memory, they will 
imitate his virtues. 

‘As the hope of man is so of- 
ten destroyed, as the objects of 
this world are fading, its bless- 
ings uucertain, its pleasures 
transitory, let us fix our hopes 
on heaven, and seek, through 
the merits and mediation of Je- 
sus, to obtain an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that 


fadeth not away.” 


a 


SERIOUS PREACHING. 


PREACHING is one of the most 
effectual methods of promoting 
religion. ‘I'o the greater part of 
the world, truth is never so im- 
pressive as when it comes to 
them from the lips ef a fellow- 
being. ‘To many persons, books 
are wearisome; but to all, the 
human voice is a powerful ex- 
citement. Religion, when she 
speaks with earnestness and se- 
riousness through her ministers, 
finds her way to the attention of 
those, whom no other mode of 
instruction wouldawaken. ‘This 
consideration gives inexpressible 
importance to the office of min- 
isters, and should lead them 
anxiously to inquire in what way 
its objects may most effectually 
be secured. 

It is agreed on all hands, that 
preaching, to be useful, must be 
serious, i. e. the preacher must 


be in earnest, must feel deeply 

the importance of the message 

he bears, must speak from the 

heart, and must propose to reach 
30 


the hearts of his hearers. Ona 
subject so interesting, a few re- 
marks may not be unacceptable. 

Serious preaching has its foun- 
dation in seriousness of charac- 
ter. It is not an art to be learn- 
ed by rules. ‘The best school for 
it is the school of meditation, of 
devotion, and of habitual obedi- 
ence to the divine commands. 
The man, who would eommuni- 
cate seriousness to his preach- 
ing, must begin with his own 
character. He must endeavour 
to acquire continually more clear 
and affecting views of religion, 
must open his heart to its influ- 
ence, must learn by experience 
its power and happiness, must 
cherish within himself the im- 
pressions which he wishes to com- 
municate. 

One great eause of that defi- 
ciency of seriousness, which is 
sometimes observed in ministers, 
is, that their studies and medita- 
tions are not sufficiently employed 
on the practical truths of religion. 
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They are laborious inquirers, 
but their labors are very much 
confined to the difficult, disputed, 
and 1 had almost said the barren 
parts of theology. ‘They are 
anxious to acquire precise views, 
on subjeets which have embar- 
rassed the most profound; or to 
give consistency to a theory, the 
jarring materials of which no 
ingenuity can reconcile. The 
most important truths of religion, 
those which awaken the heart, 
which are the very springs of a 
holy life, because so common and 
ylain, are comparatively over- 
looked. Religion is considered 
a subject for study and specula- 
tion, not a system of motives and 
rules to be felt and obeyed. 
Hence the heart is cold, whilst 
the understanding boasts of its 
light. Perhaps the preacher is 
warm enough in enforeing his 
peculiarities, but is languid in 
unfolding and urging those prin- 
eiples of holy living, on which 
the salvation of the soul de- 
ends. 

I would by no means repress 
in ministers the spirit of inqui- 
ry. ‘I'o them it particularly be- 
longs to search the seriptures, 
to rescue from oblivion neglected 
truths, to clear away the rubbish 
of human additions and misin- 
terpretations, to expose the er- 
rors which so much disfigure the 
gospel, and to show that chris- 
tianity isa reasonable service. 
But ministers should not forget 
that the plainest truths are after 
all the most important. ‘The 
moral attributes of God; his 
elaims to the affection and rev- 
erence of his creatures; the va- 
rious duties of life; the various 
affections and dispositions which 
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form the christian temper; the 
example, and offices, and bene- 
fits of Jesus Christ; the motives 
he has offered to piety and vir- 
tue; and especially the animat- 
ing views of life and immortality 
which he has given; these and 
similar topies, which have a di- 
rect bearing and a powerful in- 
fluence on character, deserve the 
first and principal attention of 
the religious teacher. ‘These he 
should bring home to his own 
heart, and his study should be to 
present them most powerfully to 
the hearts of others. 

‘The minister must not forget, 
that his business is, not to amuse 
men with subtleties of specula- 
tion, much less to make them fie- 
ry and angry advocates of doubt. 
ful dogmas, but to save their 
souls, to guide them to eternal 
happiness; and he must never 
forget, that he can contribute to 
this end in no other way, than 
by operating on their characters, 
tempers, and lives, by making 
them devout, benevolent, and 
pure, the true followers of Jesus 
Christ, the obedient children of 
God. Every thing depends, he 
must remember, on the charae- 
ter whieh his hearers form. 
His great object therefore 
should be to aequire just, clear, 
and enlarged conceptions of the 
character which Jesus Christ 
requires, of all the means and 
motives by which it is form- 
ed, of all the dangers to which it 
is exposed, and of the various 
methods, by which it may be 
rendered most attractive and in- 
teresting to men. Some may 
think that this part of christian 
truth is easily and universally 
acquired. ‘They mistake. There 
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is not a virtue, which, if traced 
back to its origin and causes, and 
followed through all its motives, 
connexions, and eifeets, does not 
spread out into a wide field of 
thought. By how many is this 
field unexplored! Have you 
never found ministers, who are 
animated enough, when treat- 
ing of dark and doubtful doe- 
trines; but who become dry, dall, 
and insipid, the moment they 
touch on those fruitful and de- 
lightful subjects, the spirit and 
virtues of christianity? You 
would suppose from their preach- 
ing, that the science of chris- 
tian morals was a barren region, 
on which not a flower expands, 
through which not a = stream 
flows; and yet Paradise was not 
more blooming, or watered by 
fresher and more copious springs. 

The serious preacher, in choos- 
ing his subjects, wiil select such 
as are suited to make on his 
hearers deep practical impres- 
sions. ‘lo make men better will 
be the end deliberately proposed 
in every discourse; and he will 
pray to God for light and aid in 
the accomplishment of this most 
important work. Having with 
such views chosen his subject, the 
preacher should awaken his in- 
tellect, and concentrate his atten- 
tion, that he may conceive of it 
with clearness and foree. He 
should endeavour to spread it 
out in his mind, to view itin a 
great variety of lights and con- 
nexions, that he may furnish a 
variety of useful and interesting 
thoughts. Dull, languid, trite, 
and frigid reflections, such as 
pall upon the ear from endless 
repetition, should not content 
him. His mind should foil. 
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Some new views, some new ar- 
rangements of thought should, if 

ossible, be formed. ‘The hear- 
er should be assailed, if possible, 
from some new points. ‘This I 
know is severe labor, perhaps 
the severest a man can bear. 
But a serious preacher will 
prove himself in earnest by sub- 
mitting to this toil. He will not 
show his seriousness by vocifera- 
tion in the pulpit. He will not de- 
pend on the strength of his lungs, 
or the violence of his gestures to 
keep a congregation from sleep- 
ing. This isa very cheap way 
of gaining the reputation of a 
serious preacher. IHlis serious- 
ness will exert itselfin his study, 
where no eye but God sees him. 
It will there excite him to pray, 
and to unite with prayer the 
most intense labor which his tn- 
tellect wi:l endure, that he may 
acquire the most striking and 
valuable thoughts which his sub- 
jeet will admit. 

The serious preacher, having 
thus acquired thoughts, will next 
labor to express them with the 
greatest effect; and here he will 
eall in the aid of imagination. 
He will endeavour to borrow 
from nature, and every scene a- 
round him, similitudes and allu- 
sions, which will throw light, and 
beauty, and animation on his 
discourse. I know that some 
consider seriousness in the pul- 
pit as inconsistent with orna- 
ment. If they mean that it is 


inconsistent with a light and 
frothy style, with an accumula- 
tion of pretty comparisons and 
high sounding words, designed 
for self-display, they are right. 
The flowery preacher, who aims 
to play the orator, is unworthy — 
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the sacred place he fills. But 
do not therefore suppose, that a 
man to be serious must renounce 
imagination, and clothe religion 
in the homeliest garb, Chaste 
ornament, designed to enliven 
and recommend instruction, is 
not misplaced on the holiest 
theme. itis the proper attire of 
piety and virtue. ‘The nature 
of man is ever to be consulted 
by preachers. He is not pure 
intellect. He has fancy, and de- 
lights in its exereise. Naked 
truth may suit the philosopher; 
but the multitude of men wish to 
have it arrayed in happy sim- 
tlitudes. They eannot seize it, 
when it presents itself in the abe 
stract prepositions of the meta- 
physician. It must be embodied, 
brought down to their senses, by 
illustrations and resemblances 
from visible objects. Let none 
say, that this propensity of our 
nature is not to be gratified. 
Who ever gratified it more than 
Jesus Christ? 1 know not in any 
age or nation a teacher, who 
so tenderly adapted himself to 
the frame of the human mind, 
and who has adorned his instrue- 
tions with such variety and fe- 
licity of figurative language, as 
Jesus. I ie not refer ‘merely to 
his exquisite parables. Take 
any of his discourses; take his 
sermon on the mount. You ean 
hardly find a truth, to which he 
has not communieated life and 
impressiveness by the aid of 
metaphor. Among the qualifi- 
cations of our heavenly ‘Teacher, 
{ should certainly reckon the 
richness and exuberance of his 
imagination, It ought not in- 
deed to be expected of eyery 
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preacher, that he will possess a 
high degree of this quality. But 
he ought to cultivate, and to 
turn ‘. aecount, whatever pow- 
ers he possesses, The art of 
communicating his thoughts with 
felicity and vividness is an in- 
valuable qualification fora pub- 
lic instructer. ‘These remarks 
are important, especially in the 
present discussion, because some 
think, that to preach seriously is 
to preach without ornament. 
Preaching, we are told, cannot 
be too plain. If by plainness is 
meant perspicuity, the maxim 
cannot be urged too offen on 
ministers. But it means some- 
thins more. Perhaps we shall 
not be uneharitable in supposing, 
that in some eases this love of 
plainness is the refuge of sloth. 
No little labor is required to 
collect striking illustrations, and 
to place subjects im interesting 
lights; whilst nothing is eas.er 
thaw to repeat continually com- 
mon ideas in worn out language. 
The serious preacher will desire 
no such plainness as this. Feel- 
ing that the eternal interests of 
men are in a measure dependent 
on his instructions, and that all 
instruction is unavailing, unless 
attention be attraeted and secur- 
ed, he will spare no effort to 
give to the truth an attraetive 
form. Having collected the best 
thoughts, he will conscientiously 
convey them in the best manner 
which his powers and improve- 
ments will admit. 

Much remains to be said, to 
complete the delineation of se- 
rious preaching, but it must be 
deferred to a future number of 
the work. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Ir cannot be denied, that in 
the present age, too little dis- 
tinction is observable in the pur- 
suits and in the manners of those 
who profess to believe, and of 
those who profess to deny the 
divine authority of Jesus. ‘The 
Jew maintains the honor of his 
law-giver, and observes in the 
heart of christendom the painful 
M>saie institutions, with obsti- 
nite serupulosity, undiverted by 
the changes of manners and the 
disadvantages of situation. ‘The 
Mahometan guard's with jealousy 
the credit of his prophet, and 
the authority of his saered 
books, while neither rank nor 
riches exempt him from a strict 
observance of the rituals pre- 
serihed by the Koran. ‘The vol- 
untary penances and mortifica- 
tions of the Hindoo would be al- 
most incredible, if repeated at- 
tesiations had not assured us of 
the astonishing force of preju- 
dice, connected with religious 
opinions. But the Christian 
seems the more indifferent about 
his faith, in proportion as it is 
more pure; less scrupulous about 
ritual institutions, as they are 
more simple, easy, and useful; 
and less ambitious of exhibiting 
the peculiarities of the christian 
character, when they constitute 
the only distinetions worthy the 
attainment of an immortal mind. 
Let it be our present object then, 
to call up some of the marks of 
the christian character, which 
ought to distinguish the real dis- 
ciples of Christ from the world. 

In the first place a christian is 
one who believes in Jesus. Faith 
im him is the rovt of christian 


virtue. If the christian could in 
any way be assured that the life, 
the death, and resurrection of 
his Saviour were a fable, all his 
eonsolations in life, and his hopes 
for eternity, would fall, unsup- 
ported and irrecoverable. It 1s 
true that a man, whose under- 
standing was never convinced of 
the truth, and whose heart was 
never interested by the worth of 
christianity, may present to the 
world a regular and polished 
life, an integrity, unsullied by 
spots deep enough to draw the 
censure of the age. But whence 
even these correet notious and 
habits? From early instruction? 
Did his instrueters then know 
nothing of the revelation of 
Christr But let it be supposed, 
that the mind may be stored 
with honorable principles, and 
that all the nice distinctions of 
right aud wroug may be made 
familiar to the understanding, 
without the aid of the ehristian 
revelation. What is tu give 
these sentiments the weight of 
laws? Whence is this goodly 
morality to find its sanctions? 
Will you seek them in the cen- 
sure and the applause of the 
world, in the regulations of civ- 
il government, or in the rewards 
and punishments of conscience? 
No. You answer, we will seek 
them in the retributions of a fu- 
ture life. ‘This is the very con- 
clusion, to which we would lead 
you. ‘These sanetions, which 
lie beyond the dark boundary of 
human sight, are properly dis- 
cerned only by faith in Jesus. 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? 
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life;’? and this alone is the vie- 
tory which overcometh the world, 
even our faith. ‘Thus you see, 
that when faith in Christ is rep- 
resented as the first distinguish- 
ing mark of the christian char- 
acter, we recommend no cold 
speculation, no barren belief, but 
a sentiment which lives, and 
moves, and is enthroned in the 
breast; without which morality 


is but a temporary calculaiion of 


convenience, benevolence a tran- 
scient instinet, piety a doubtful 
and wavering pr inciple. 

A second ‘mark of the chris- 
tian character, is a uniform re- 
gard to the doctrine of clristian- 
ity, and to the seriptures, in 
which it is contained. It is in 


vain to expect a christian char- 
acter, except from christian prin- 
ciples; and the force of these 
principles can be preserved on- 
ly by an habitual regard to the 
instructions, and frequent refer- 


ence to the authority of the word 
of God. ‘The christian, in any 
doubtful point of conduct, does 
not anxiously inquire into the 
sentiments of the world. He is 
not solicitous to know what the 


laws of honor or the tyranny of 


eustom dictates; but he asks, 


does this become a disciple of 


Jesus Christ? If I had been ad- 
mitted to his company on earth, 
eould the world from this action 
take knowledge of me that I had 
been with Jesus? Is it the no- 
ble morality of the gospel? 
Would the motives, which now 
impel me, have existed and have 
operated, had Christ uever lived, 
never taught, and never died? 

A third trait in the character 
of a christian, is a high admira- 
tion, united with frequent study 
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and humble imitation of the 
character of Christ. He that 
saith he abideth in him, ought 
himself also so to walk even as 
Jesus walked. An indifferent 
reader of the history of our Sav- 
iour might observe with all the 
coolness of customary commend- 
ation, how faultless the example! 
how happy if this world were 
filled with such piety, such self 
command, such unwearied and 
active goodness! But here he 
stops. ‘Lhe character of Jesus 
is deposited in the memory of 
such aman with other illustri- 
ous names of ancient and modern 
story, to be oceasionaliy produe- 
ed to give curreney to au enco- 
nium, or to add weight to an ex- 
hortation ia praise of fortitude, 
disinterestedness, COIN passion, or 
some other virtue. But with the 
christian, Jesus is an erainple, 
because he is a friend. He im- 
itates, because he loves and ad- 
mires. While we imitate what 
we admire, we insensibly resem- 
ble what we love. As in paint- 
ing, artists are distinguished in- 
io schools, according to the great 
masters, whose works they have 
copied and admired; so the char- 
acter of the ehristian should 
show, that he has studied exclu- 
sively in the school of Christ. 
if he has caught the prominent 
claracteristies of this school, it 
is because he has been habitually 
looking to Jesus. 

We observed, that the charac. 
ter we love, we insensibly imi- 
tate.. ‘This suggests another 
quality, included in the assem- 
blage of christian graces, that is, 
love to Christ ineluding grati- 
tude and joy. Whom having 
not seen ye love. We should 
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judge meanly of that man’s pat- 
riotism, who should own that he 
felt no sentiments of affection and 
gratitude toward the deliverer 
of his country, because his eyes 
had never been indulged with a 
sight of his person. “We do not 
despise the veneration with which 
the tombs of the wise and good 
are visited; we do not hastily 
wipe away, as if ashamed, the 
grateful tear whieh is ready to 
fall on the sod, which is supposed 
to cover them; we do not check 
every enthusiastic expression of 
affection, of admiration, of grat- 
itude, which a_ recollection of 
their worth inspires. Why 
then should the greatest benefac- 
tor of the human race, be recol- 
Jeected with no gratitude. contem- 
ated with no love? Why must 
the glow of affection be quenched 
on tiis subject alone? Why 
must the passions be excluded 
from nothing but religion? Will 
you reply, that our Saviour hath 
said, “He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he 
it ix that loveth me?” It may 
be answered, that love itself is 
one of these commandments; and 
obedience will never be cheerful, 
unwearied, and delightful. till 
the christian has imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit which suggest- 
ed Peter's eloquent appeal: 
‘Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” 
Let us ever remember, that we 
are not the philosophical pupils 
of a teacher, whose party we 
have espoused, and whose doe- 
trines our reason only is inter- 
ested in advocating; but the dis- 
ciples of one, who has suffered 
and died, that we might live for- 
ever. 


Another mark of the christian 
eharacter is fortitude and sted- 
fastness in the profession of 
christianity. ‘*Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, 
in this evil and adulterous gen- 
eration, of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he com- 
eth in his own elory and his F a- 
ther’s with all the holy angels.” 
To go to the altar, and there sol- 
emnly to abjure our profession of 
christianity, i is not the only way 
of betraying the cause of Christ. 
False shame of religion, or cow- 
ardice of temper, may be deteet- 
ed in a thousand fashionable 
complianees, a thousand omis- 
sions of unpopular duties, a theu- 
sand exeuses to éxtenuate these 
omissions. Much of that servile 
accommodation to the sentiments 
and manners of the age, which 
has almost thrown out of sight 
the distinctions of the christian 
character, may be traced to the 
want of fortitude. 

The last quality of the chris- 
tian character now to be eonsid- 
ered, is brotherly love. “One is 
your master. even Christ. and all 
ye are brethren; and by this 
shall all men know that ye are 
Christ’s disciples, if ye have love 
one to another. In the early 
ages of clhiristianity, when ifs 
professors were harassed b 


persecution, the multitude of 


them that believed, says the 
historian, were of one heart and 
one soul. From this time did 
such a union become forever im- 
practicable? Does there not 
yet remain to ehristians one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, whe 
is above all, and through all, 
and in all? Are not ehristians 
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all ealled in one hope, the hope 
of everlasting life? Does there 
not exist among the innumerable 


sects, into which the school of 
Christ is divided, some relies of 


the original principles of our 
great Founder, sufficient to form 
a broad base of union, exertion, 
co-operation, and love? Shall 
not at least the bond of peace be 
preserved? Shall it ever be 
forgotten, that the end of the 
commandment 
a pure heart, a good conscience, 
and faith unfeisned? Or must 
the strong arm ‘of infidel perse- 
cution, be lifted as in former days, 
to drive into closer and more ef- 
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ficient union, those who bear the 
common name of Jesus! Shall 
those, who profess to be travel 
ling to the same region of celes 
tial love, agree in nothing but 
mutual suspicion, condemnation, 
and reproach? Who would take 
knowledge of such a people, that 
they had ever been with Jesus? 
With no small severity may the 
diseiples of Christ be asked, 
What do ye more than others? 
Ye are the light of the world 
Let your light then so shine be 
fore men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify 
your Father, who is in heaven. 


—— 
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Matthew ili. 8 9. “Bring 
forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance; and think not to say 
within yourselves, we HAVE 
ABRAHAM TO° OUR’ FATHER. 
For I say unto you, that God is 
able, of these stones, to raise up 
children unto Abraham.” 

“Wer have Abraham to our 
father.” ‘This, above all things, 
was the boast of the descendants 
of Abraham. ‘Therefore, they 
thought, they were the children 
of God, to the exclusion of the 
rest of mankind; and therefore, 
likewise, they were certain of a 
portion in the life tocome. How 
forcible then is the reference, 
which John makes to this na- 
tional sentimeni of the Jews, 
when he is requiring of them 
repentance, as a preparation for 
their reception of the Messiah, 


and of admission to his king- 
dom? *’Think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham to 
our father. ‘This is no seeurity 
of a spiritual relation to God, 
nor of your final acceptance; for 
even of these stones, God is able 
to raise such children as you are 
unto Abraham. If ye would be- 
come disciples, or subjects of 
Christ, bring forth therefore 
jSruits meet for repentance.” 

Some commentators suppose, 
that when John said, “God is a- 
ble, of these stones, to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham,” he point- 
ed to the Gentiles, who were a- 
mong his hearers; and that he 
applied this expression to them, 
either because they worshipped 
gods of stone, or on account of 
that hardness of heart, with 
which they had long resisted the 
plainest doctrines of revelations 
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Bat turn to Luke xix. 40, and 
you will find the proverbial ex- 

ression, which John has here a 
fittle varied, in the application 
which he wished to make of it. 
When some of the Pharisees ask- 
ed Jesus to rebuke his disci- 
ples, because they cried out, as 
they saw him riding into Jerusa- 
lem, “blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord; peace in 
heaven, and glory inthe highest!” 
he answered, “I tell you, that 
if these should hold their peace, 
the stones would immediately cry 
out.” The expression is highly 
figurative; but considering it as 
applied by our Lord directly to 
“the Pharisees,” and by Jolin to 
“the Pharisees and Sadducees,” 
and intended to indieate the hard- 
ness of their hearts, and their 
slowness to receive truth, com- 
pared with which, the very stones 
were susceptible, and might be 
supposed to become eloquent; the 
reproof, in both cases, is more se- 
vere, while in neither does it ex- 
eeed the limitations of the most 
exact justice. 

Consult Whitby on Rom. ii. 43, 
and Grotius and Lightfoot on the 
text. 

23. 

Luke iti. 12. “Then came 
also publicans to be baptized.” 

“The order of publicans,” says 
Cicero,(Oratio pro Plancio.)“con- 
sisted of the choicest of the Ro- 
man Knights; was the ornament 
of the city, and the support of 
the commonwealth.” ‘They were 
the officers who eollected the 
revenues of the empire, and ae- 
counted for them to the empe- 
ror. ‘The publicans, or collectors 
of the provinees, were but depu- 
ties of those in Rome; and per- 
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haps, withont injustice, were gen- 
erally considered as extortioners 
and thieves. ‘The office, and all 
who were in it in Judea,gwere 
alike abhorred by the Jews. It 
was cousidered by all of them, 
as in the highest degree disgrace- 
ful to pay tribute to the Remans; 
and the disciples of Judas Gau- 
lonites absolutely refused to pay 
the tax, alleging, that it was 
not permitted to a true Israelite, 
to acknowledge any other sove- 
reign than God. 

‘The Babylonian Talmud says, 
‘among those, who are neither 
worthy to sit as judges, nor to 
give testimony in judgment, are 
to be numbered ewxactors and 
publicans; and in the same sen- 
tence it joins publicans with mur- 
derers and robbers. “Of men,” 
says Maimonides, *“‘who are pre- 
sumed to be thieves, and whose 
property is believed to have been 
gotten by violence, as of publi- 
cans and robbers, it is not lawful 
to use their money, nor to mix it 
with your own, because it has 
been acquired by rapine.” They 
were looked upon as heathens; 
and the priests would not receive 
from them an offering fer the 
temple, any more than they would 
the price of blood. In this na- 
tional sentiment concerning the 
publieans, we see the foree of 
the expression, “God, I thank 
thee, that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican;”? and in this characier of 
them we perceive the propriety 
ef the admonition which John 
addressed to them, “exact no more 
than that whichis appointed you.” 

The Roman laws required, 
that when any farmer, or publi- 
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can, was convicted of extortion, 
he should be obliged to render 
four times the value of what he 
had extorted. It was, without 
doubt, with referenee to this law, 
that Zaccheus said, “if 1 have 
taken any thing from any man 
by false accusation, I restore 
him four-fold.” (Luke xix. 8.) 

See Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. and 
Tal. on Matt. v.46. Beausobre 
and L’Enfant’s Introd. p. 110; 
and Calmet on the word publi- 
can. 

24. 

Luke iii. 45, “And as the 
people were in eapectation, and 
all men mused in their hearts 
concerning John, whether he were 
the Christ, or not—”’ 

This is one of many expres- 
sions of the evangelist, which 
imply the general expectation 
which prevailed, that the Mes- 
siah was to appear at this time. 
In the 6th of our illustrations, 
we adduced some of the eviden- 
ces of the prevalence of this ex- 
pectation. It may not be im- 
proper here to notice some of the 
eireumstances, which caused the 
Jews to reject Jesus as the Mes- 
siah; but we shall only notice 
them in passing, as we shall have 
frequent occasions for a more full 
examination. 

The “reasoning which arose 
among the disciples, which of 
them should he the greatest; 
and the request of the mother of 
James and John to our Lord, that 
“her sons might sit, ene on his 
right hand, and the other on the 
left, in his kingdoms” are very 

lain intimations, that his disei- 
ples at that time thought only of 
a powerful, temporal kingdom. 
It was the disappointment of this 
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expectation to which the disei- 
ples referred, when conversing 
with him after his resurrection; 
“wwe trusted that it had been he, 
who should have redeemed Israel.” 
‘Shey had believed that Judea 
would have been redeemed from 
its bondageto the Romans. Nor 
had any of the Jews better senti- 
ments of the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah—So eager were the expec 
tations of the “five thousand,” 
whom Jesus had fed with “five 
barley loaves, and two small fish- 
es,’ that he was obliged to re- 
tire, te escape from the “force, 
by which they would have taken 
him, and have made him a 
king:” (John vi. 15.) and it was 
the enthusiasm of the hope, that 
he was about to ascend the 
throne of Judea, which prompted 
the multitudes to “spread their 
garments in the way,” when he 
was once entering Jerusalem, 
and to “strew the streets with 
branches of palm trees,” going 
before and following him with 
the acclamations, “Hosanna to 
the son of David! Blessed is the 
king of Israel, that cometh in the 
name of the Lord!” (John xii. 
13.) Now had John suggested, 
that this fondest hope of the na- 
tion was to he realized in the 
triumphs of the Messiah, whom 
he announced, and had our Lord 
commenced his ministry with the 
assurance, that this was his de- 
sign, and that he would aecom- 
plish it, it is certain beyond a 
deubt, that every Jew would 
have hailed him as a Saviour, 
and that the resources of his 
country would have been offered 
to his disposal. With their ex- 
pectations of the Messiah, come 
pare then the teaching, the con- 
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duct, and the purposes of Jesus, 
and you may account satisfac- 
torily for every circumstance of 
his reception. 

There was indeed a striking 
difference between the eonduet 
ef the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
towards our Lord, and of the 
people. These twe_ great 
sects very soon perceived, how 
entirely devoid he was of the 
sentiments and temper, by which 
they were themselves actuated. 
From him, whose peculiar bless- 
ings were bestowed on “the poor 
an “spirit, ”? «the meelc,” “the mer- 
ciful,”’ “the peace maleers,” and 
‘those who hungered and thirsted 
after rizhteousnesss? ” who taught 
men to pray, to fast, and to give 
their alms “in secret;” to hope 
for the recompense of obedience 
to his laws ‘at the resurrection 
of the just.” and who openly re- 
jected the tragitions of the elders, 
they could indulge no hope of 
worldly conquests, and of a uni- 
versal temporal empire. But 
the peuple. less ambitious of per- 
sonal distinction in the kingdom 
of the Messiah, and persuaded 
by the works of Jesus, that he 
must be the Christ, still cherish- 
ed the delightful vision of the 
deliverance of their country, and 
followed him, m confidence of its 
accomplishment. They were as- 
tonished at his doctrines; they 
felt that he taught as one that had 
authority, and not as the scribes; 
they were convinced that, as nev- 
er man spake like this man, so no 
one could do the miracles which 
he did, except God were with 
him; and while they retained 
these impressions, they would 
have forsaken all, to follow him. 
But as often as circumstances 
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occurred to blast their sanguine, 
but erroneous expectations, with 
the two great predominant seets 
of their countrymen, they forsook 
him, and were prepared to be- 
come the instruments for his ex- 
ecution. Let any one notice, 
how exactly consistent is the ac- 
count which we have of the con- 
duct of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, and of the people, with 
their sentiments and characters, 
and | think that he will acknowl- 
edge in ita very strong internal 
evidence of the eredibility of the 
narratives of the evangelists. 
When we reflect also, that the 
Sadducees denied the doctrines of 
providence, of a future life, and 
of the existence of spirits, it will 
not appear surprising that they 
rejected Jesus, who taught. that 
these were fundamental princi- 
ples, which must be acknowledg- 
ed by all the subjects of his king- 
dom. Such men, in consistency 
with their sentiments, could have 
looked only for a _ temporal 
prinee, and for temporal honors 
and happiness, and when we cen- 
sider that the Pharisees believed, 
and taught the people, that all 
whohad Abraham for their father 
were therefore sure of future fe- 
licity, from which all others 
would be excluded, it is equally 
apparent, that they must have 
experienced a most important 
ehange—a change, which could 
have been produced only by that 
“repentance,” which John at 
first preached, and which Jesus 
made his first precept—before 
they would be prepared for the 
reception of a Messiah, whose 
dominion was to be established 
in the heart; who taught that all, 
who received him, were equally 
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ihe sons of God; who admonish- 
ed his Sllowere to prepare for 
trials and sufferings in his ser- 
vice; and who promised no re- 
wards, butinheaven. Socorrupt 
had the nation become, both in 
opinions and in practice, that a 
stronger contrast ean hardly be 
imagined, than of the instrue- 
tions of Jesus, with the charae- 
ters of the Jews; a contrast, 
which gives amazing force to 
the requirement, “repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” ‘lo one, who knows the 
moral and religious state of Ju- 
dea at this time, the acknowl- 
edgment of Jesus by these great 
prevailing sects, and by all the 
people, would have been the 
most wonderful phenomenon 
which ever occurred in the moral 
world, 

But though so many cf his 
countrymen “rejected Jesus, and 
the multitude, who had acknowl- 
edged and followed him, joined 
in the ery, that he should be eru- 
cified, yet we have the testimony 
of the apostles, (Acts xxi. 417, 
20.) that within a very short 
time after the resurrection, **ma- 
ny thousands,” or, as it may with 
strict propriety be rendered, 
“many ten thousands of the Jeune 
believed;”? and the extensive 
country of Syria, it is well known, 
was in a great measure convert- 
ed to christianity within ten or 
twelve years after the erucifix- 
jon. 

It was the mistaken senti- 
ments of the Jews concerning 
the Messiah, which caused our 
Lord to forbid those, whom he 
healed, to publish their cure; 
and which induced him so rare- 
Sy to assert before the people, 
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that he was THE cHRIST. While 
they had so strong a persuasion 
that the Messiah would be a 
temporal deliver, it was impos- 
sible otherwise to restrain them 
from attempts to raise him to 
supreme power; which would 
have exposed both them and 
him to the resentment of the Ro- 
man government. Hence, im 
speaking of himseif, he said one 
ly, that the Father had sent him; 
and, “if Ido not the works of my 
Father, believe me not;”? and to 
effeet his purposes, he wrought 
miracles, appealed to the serip- 
tures, preached righteousness, 
and endeavoured to correct the 
false sentiments and the evil af- 
fections of these who heard him. 
lt was necessary that he should 
act precisely as he did, in con- 
sistency with the divine charac- 
ter, which he sustains through- 
out the gospels. 

“lam come,” said our 
‘in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not. If another shall 
come in his own name, him will 
ye reeeive.” And it is well 
known how many impostors a- 
bout that time appeared in Ju- 
dea, to whom multitudes resort- 
ed inthe wilderness, to hear the 
promise of liberty, and to enlist 
themselves for its attainment. 
But with their followers, they 
were seattered, and miserably per- 
ished in their delusion; and of all 
who avowed theniselves to be the 
expected Prince of Israel, Jesus 
alone has been acknowledged by 
the suffrages of ages. His king- 
dom is established—is extending 
—and will be eternal. 

The general belicf that the 
Messiah would appear at the 
time when our Lord began his 
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ministry, was derived from the 
prophecies; and the argument 
from prophecy lies merely in the 
evidence produced, that certain 
passages in the Old ‘Testament, 
which have ever been askanel 
edged as predictions, have been 
fulfilled by certain correspond- 
ent events, related in the New. 
‘The argument in no degree de- 
pends on faith, but is adapted to 
produce it; the sole point in ques- 
tion being this, whether such 
things as were prophetically de- 
livered, appear to have been ful- 
filled—a point on which common 
sense, with common honesty, will 
secure a correct decision. 

Consult Lardner, vol. 4. pp. 
431—139. And see bishop Hurd’s 
sermons on prepheey, sermon 5, 
p. 154. And Jones on the canon 
of the New Testament, v. 4. pp. 
90, 9 te 


Any of our readers who would 
eonsult the authorities which are 
most easily to be obtained upon 
the question, ‘was Jesus the 
Messiah, who was predicted by 
the prophets?” are referred al- 
so to Leslie’s “Case of the Jews 
considered, with respect to chris- 
tianity;” to Grotius “On the truth 
of the christian religion; to 
Sykes’ “Essay on the truth of 
the christian religions” to Le- 
Jand’s *Deistical ‘writers? arti- 
cle, Collins; to Stillingfleet’s 
“Orig. Sae. B. 2. chap. 7; to 
Pp ayley? s Evidenees, Boston ed. 
p- 209; to Priestley’s Letters to 
the Jews; to Bishop Chandler’s 
Defence of christianity; and his 
Vindieation of thedefence. To 
Prideaux and Shuckford’s Con- 
nexious. 
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AN AFFECTING ACCOUNT OF LIEUT. GAMAGE., 


RicnarpS. GamMaGe was born 
Sept. 29, 1785. In1808 he was 
made a Lieutenant by Admiral 
Cochrane. In June 1812 he 
was appointed first Lieutenant of 
the Griffon. On the 23d of Nov. 
following, he was executed for 
the murder of sergeant Lake. 
On the day of execution Admi- 
ral Foley sent a most excellent 
circular address to every ship in 
his fleet, calling upon officers, 
and upon all wader their com- 
mand, to take warning by the 
awful event. In this address the 
character of the unfortunate man 
is thus given: “Lieut. Gamage 
is represented by every person 
who knew him, and by the unan- 
imous voice of the Griffon ship’s 
gompany, as a humane, compas- 





sionate man, a kind, indulgent of- 
ficer; yet for want of that guard 
which every man should keep 
over his passions, this kind, 
humane, compassionate man 
commits the dreadfal crime of 
murder.’ The cireumstances, 
whieh led to this shocking event, 
were thus stated under oath. 
The deceased sergeant Lake 
had behaved in the most violent 
and mutinous manner, by threat- 
ening to heat the carpenter of the 
ship, his superior officer,who lodg- 
ed a complaint with Lieut. Gam- 
age, then commanding on board; 
the Lieut. sent for Lake, and or- 
dered him to walk the quarter 
deck with a shouldered musket, 
as a slight summary punishment. 
This order the sergeant, ina pe- 
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remptory and insulting manner, 
repeatedly refused to obey. Mr. 
Gamage, enraged, ran below for 
his sabre. When he came again 
on deck, the sergeant had so far 
complied, as to hold a musket 
in his hand. Mr. Gamage struck 
the musket with his sword, ex- 
pressed his indignation, and or- 
dered the sergeant to walk about. 
He shouldered arms, and ap- 
peared tocomply; upon which the 
Lieut. returned his sword to its 
scabbard, and turned to walk 
away. But in the same instant 
Lake threw down the musket, 
and with a loud oath asserted 
his determination to persist in his 
disobedience. Lieut. Gamage 
became infuriated, made a short 
thrust, which, taking an up- 

ward divecth on, entered his body, 
and oceasioned his almost instant 
death. 

On the trial Lieut. Gamage 
made the following declaration. 
“Here, before God and my coun- 
try, l most solemnly disclaim any 
intention to endanger the life 
of the deceased: and declare, | 
meant simply to intimidate him, 
aud enforee obedience :o my or- 
der. Acting on this principle, 
I several times struck the mus- 
ket, which he held in bis hand, 
and desired him to walk about. 
‘This seemingly had the desired 
effect. He shouldered arms, and 
my sword was returned to its 
seabbard. But in the very same 
instant, my soul still glowing 
with indignation at his outrage- 
ous behaviour, he with a ferocious 
air and aspect, accompanied by 
imprecations, again refused com- 

liance, and dared me to the fa- 
tal act. ‘The imposing attitude 
ef the man, the firm arrange- 
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ment of his features, his high in- 
gratitude and disdain, working 
upon my imagination, already 
infuriate with reiterated exas- 
peration, shot like a flash of 
lightning across my brain. Kea- 
son forseck its seat, rag ging mad- 
ness usurped the sway; and my 
sword, obeying its horrid man- 
date, was passed into his body. 
Cruel, eruel sword! which at 
once plunged him into eternity, 
to appear unappointed before his 
God, and me into the deepest 
gloom of misery and remorse.” 

On such ground the Lieuten- 
ant pleaded not guilty of the 
crime of deliberate murder. ‘Lhe 
court martial, however, sentence. 
ed him to death, but recommend- 
ed him to the merey of the gov- 
ernment. 

Great exertions were made to 
procure a mitigation of his pun- 
ishment, but in vain. ‘The af- 
fair was made acabinet question, 
and the law lords were consult- 
ed. After three weeks of cor- 
roding sorrow and suspense, the 
unhappy Gamage was informed 
that his pardon was impossible. 
At first this intelligence over- 
powered him. All the disgrace 
and ignominy of his sentence 
then appeared present to his 
imagination. The clergyman, 
who attended him, states, that 
*'The struggle was severe, but he 
rose from it triumphant. ‘The 
Almighty touched his heart, and 
he became a convert to real chris- 
tianity; his last day was.spent in 
acts of piety, gratitude, and af- 
fection. I passed the nighi on 
board the Griffon; was with hin 
late and early, yet 1 can give but 
a faint picture of his happy 
state. He was composed, re- 
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signed, pious, and in charity 
withall men. No fears for him- 
self shook his mind; but the re- 
grets arising from the sudden 
dismissal of the unhappy Lake 
harassed his besom with imex- 
tinguishable wee; and as an em- 
blem of his feelings towards him, 
he requested to be interred by 
his side. As the time drew 
near, he evineed no symptem of 
alarm, but his fortitude and re- 
signation seemed ta accumulate 
with every hour. On Sunday 
evening he sent for several of the 
ship’s company. and in pathetic 
terms expressed his gratitude for 
the affection they had shown him, 
and bade them a final adieu. 
The poor fellows, melted by his 
touching manner and appear- 
ance, shed abundance of tears; 
and, spreading the affecting tale 
among their messmates, the 
whole ship presented Lut one 
scene of commiseration and dis- 
tress. 

‘The residue of the night was 
spent in serious preparation for 
his awful change. About one in 
the morning, he fell into a deep 
sleep, whieh continued tranquil 
till six. He then arose, and 
dressed in black. From six till 
nine was employed in earnest de- 
votion. At nine a gun was fired, 
and the signal for punishment 
was hoisted. I fixed my eyes 
stedfastly on his countenance. 
It betrayed no signs of alarm, 
no anxiety, but a heavenly seren- 
ity beamed in every feature. 
He observed my gaze, and read- 
ing its inquiry, he exclaimed, 
‘feel me: Ido not tremble: death 
has now no terrors for me. God 
is with me; Christ is with me; 
my Saviour is with me.’ 
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“At a quarter after nine, he 
was joined in prayer by the offi- 
cers of the ship. Ata quarter 
before ten, he heard the dreadful 
annunciation of READINESS, 
without the alteration of a single 
feature. He replied, ‘J am pre- 
pared; my Saviour is with me.’ 
He then ascended the compan- 
ion ladder, and proceeded along 
the deck, with a slow but steady 
step, to the foot of the platform. 
He then leaned for a short time 
on the shoulder of a friend, look- 
ed earnestly at the ship’s compa- 
ny, and said, see how a christian 
can die! He then mounted the 
forecastle. He gave me his last 
adieu, blessed, and kissed me. 
My heart could sustain the bur- 
den of its feelings no lenger: I 
rushed from the forecastle; the 
appointed signal was given, and 
my lamented friend hurried inte 
eternity. 

On i Saturday morning be- 
fore his execution, he began a 
letter to his sister. After giving 
her some account of the happy 
state of his mind, he expressed 
his feelings in the form of prayer. 
“OQ Almighty and merciful Fa- 
ther, may I hope, through the 
blood of thy beloved Son, to find 
rest in heaven! Yes, my God, 
thou knowest that] pray with all 
the ferveney thou hast gifted me 
with, and that I acknowledge 
thee as the only true God, and 
my Saviour as thy Son, who sits 
at thy right hand on the judg- 
ment seat of heaven; and when 
1 bow myself down at thy foot- 
stool in the other world, may 


my Saviour say tome, ‘Come, my 
beloved, to the kingdom, prepar- 
ed for you: your sins are for- 
given.” QO merciful and most just 
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God, thou hast said, thou wilt 
receive the prayers of the most 
ignorant, as well as the most 
learned, as long as it r from the 
heart; and now I say, O my God, 
be mereiful to me, a siuner.” 

He added to his letter on Sun- 
day morning, and Sunday even- 
ing—sSunday morning—O KEli- 
za, the hour draws near; the 
warrant is on board—'The Al- 

mighty bears me up; he hears 
my prayers, he has not forsaken 
me.” At evening—“O my Eli- 
za, the sensations that now rise 
in my bosom are beyond expres- 
sion. ‘The evening elosing in, 
the silent crew, the dejected 
looks of my messmates, add to 
the solemnity of the trial; but 
few ean feel what I feel. Yet I 
thank God, that I have had 
time to repent. O Almighty 
Father, once more let me beg for 
forgiveness, for now all my hopes 
are in heaven. ‘This last month 
has indeed been a month of sor- 
rows, of hopes, of fears; and 
lastly of misery, ignominy, and 
death. But now I ean say with 
holy Job, ‘the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; bles- 
sed be the name of the Lord.’ 
In hopes of a blessed resurrec- 
tion, and of a pardon for my 
sins through the merits of the 
only Son of God, in whom I sted- 
fastly believe, I lay me down to 
rest awhile.” 

This affecting narrative would 
naturally afford many important 
reflections and remarks; but we 
shall close it by another extract 
from the Admiral’s pathetic and 
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admonitory address. This we 
do, in hope that the account will 
attract the attention of many in 
this country, who are engaged in 
military affairs; by sea and by 
land.—*“Let his ex xample strike 
deep into the minds of all who 
witness his unhappy end; and 
whatever their general disposi- 
tion may be, let them learn from 
him, that if they are not always 
watchful, to restrain their pas- 
sions within proper bounds, 
one moment of intemperate an- 
ger may destroy the hopes of 
a well spent, honorable life, 
and bring them to an untime! 
and disgraceful death; and let 
those who are to obey, learn 
from the conduct of the sergeant 
the fatal effeets which may re- 
sult from contempt and insolent 
conduct towards their superiors. 
By repeated insolence the ser- 
geant overeame the kind and 
gentle disposition of Lieut. Gam- 
age, and by irritating and in- 
flaming his passions occasioned 
his own death. 

“The commander in chief 
hopes, that this afflicting lesson 
may not be offered in vain; but 
seriously contemplating the aw- 
- example before them, every 

cer and every man will learn 
} it, never to suffer himself 
to be driven by ill governed pas- 
sions, to treat with eruelty or 
violence those, over whom he is 
to command; nor by disobedi- 
ence or disrespect, to rouse the 
passions of those, whom it is his 
duty to obey and respect.” 


ee 


THE ABOLISHED INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 


By official ducuments, pub- 
lished in the Columbian Centi- 


nel for Oct. 13, 1843, it appears, 
that the Inquisition in Spain was 
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abolished by the existing civil 
overnment about the first of 
Sarek. In a paper still more 
recent it has been stated, that 
the Inquisition at Gea has also 
been abolished; but of this we 
have seen no official account. 
That all our readers may be able 
to estimate the importance of 
these events, a concise view will 
be given of the nature aad pow- 
er of the Spanish tribunal, which 
was erected for the suppression 
of heresy and the support of the 
Roman catholic religion. ‘The 
articulars will be collected from 
Ir. Campbell’s xxvi Lecture on 
“Eeclesiastical History.” 

The Inquisitors, or judges of 
this court, are privileged to have 
their own guards and to give 
license to others to carry arms. 
Persons are encouraged to be- 
come accusers or witnesses be- 
fore this tribunal, by having 
their names concealed from the 
accused. A _ publie convict, a 
notorious malefaetor, an infamous 
person, a common prostitute, 
and even children, are admitted 
as credible witnesses or accusers. 
The person, accused of heresy, 
is not only deprived of the priv- 
uege of meeting his accuser face 
to face, and of hearing the wit- 
nesses; but he is not even told 
in what particular he has offend- 
ed. By tedious confinements in 
noisome dungeons, or by a train 
of the most excruciating tortures, 
he is compelled to inform against 
himself, to conjecture and to 
confess the crime laid to his 
charge,of which often he is entire- 
ly ignorant. ‘This mode of pro- 
ceeding makes the whole king- 
dom tremble. Suspicion reigns 
in every breast. Friendship and 
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frankness are exeluded. The 
brother dreads his brother, and 
the father his son. 

By the papal bulls, it is or- 
dained, that those, convicted of 
heresy, shall be burnt alive, and 
all their estate, real and person- 
al, confiseated. This confisea- 
tion is a powerful motive to the 
Inquisitors to condemn those who 
have property. Princes and rul- 
ers are required to carry into 
effect the sentence of the Inqui- 
sition. If any refuse, they are 
liable to be anathematized, ex- 
communicated, and to have their 
states or kingdoms laid under 
an interdict. ‘The house, in 
which a heretic is apprehended, 
must be razed to the ground, 
although it be not his, but the 
property of one wholly unsus- 
pected. Any one who threatens 
a notary, or other servant of the 
Inquisition, or even a witness, is 
held guilty of high treason. pun- 
ished with death, his goods con- 
fiseated, and his children ren- 
dered infamous. ‘The same pun- 
ishment is to be inflicted on any 
one who escapes from the prison 
of the tribunal, or attempts to 
escape, and even on any one who 
intereedes for such unhappy vie- 
tims. 

Moreover, by a bull of Pius 
the 5th, it is deereed, that no 
sentence in favor of the accused 
shall be deemed a final acquittal; 
but at any time after, the Inquis- 
itors have power to recommence 
the trial, on the same ground as 
before, without any additional 
evidenee—This ordinance en- 
sures to an accused person a 
course of terror and torment 
through life. 


Although the terrors of this 
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tribunal liave in modern times 
been mitigated, its abolition must 
fill the Spaniards with joy, and 
it should be an oceasion of grat- 
itade throughout the christian 
world. But against the aboli- 
tion of this engine of papal des- 
potism, the Areh-bishop of Ni- 
cea, as the Pope’s Legate, pre- 


ues 
sented to the Spanish Regency 


a serious but unavailing protest. 


Abstract of the Nuncio’s protest against 
abolishing the Inquisition in Spain; 
addressed to the Lord President, and 
Supreme Council of the Regency. 
March sth, 1813. 

MOST SERENE LORD, 

“Tne Nuncio of his Holiness has 
heard, in the greatest bitterness of his 
heart, that your Highness is on the 
eve of circulating and publishing the 
manifesto and decree of the august 
Congress, in which his Majesty de- 
clares the tribunal of the Holy Jnqui- 
sition to be incompatible with the po- 
litical constitution of the monarchy. 
No oné feels more respect than I do 
towards that august Congress, nor 
will any one exceed my punctuality in 
obeying its wise commands. But the 
subject in question belongs to the church, 
and is of the greatest importance, as 
one in which religion is concerned, 
and from which it may suffer irrepar- 
able injury. A tribunal is going to 
be suppressed, which was established 
by the Hcly Father in the exercise of 
his primacy and supreme authority 
over the church, for objects purely 
spiritual, as the preservation of the 
catholic faith and the extirpation of 
heresies. It being enjoined on me to 
do whatever I may find to be in favor 
of the church, and for the consolation 
and edification of the people, and the 
honor of the Holy See, I should be 
wanting in all these sacred duties, if, 
with the greatest respect, as well as 
with the christian liberty of an apos- 
tolic Legate and Representative of 
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the Pope, I did not state to your 
Highness, that the abolition of the In- 
quisition may be extremely injurious 
to religion, whilst it actually wounds 
the rights and primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, who established it, as neces- 
sary and beneficial to the church and 
the faithful. What can henceforward 
prevent the diminution of reverence 
and submission, which all christians 
owe to the decisions of the Vicar of 
Christ, the visible Head of the church, 
ifin her very bosom, and during the 
sacrifice of the holy mass* they shall 
be told, that a tribunal established, 
kept up, and defended for three cene 
turies, under the sanction of the most 
severe penalties, by the Pope, is not 
only useless, but detrimental to reli- 
gion itself, and contrary to the wise 
and just laws of a catholic kingdom? 
If his Holiness were free, I should 
content myself with giving him notice 
of the event; but as he is most unfor- 
tunately kept in the captivity which 
we so much lament, I find it neces- 
sary and indispensable to protest in 
his name, against an innovation of 
such influence in the church of Spain, 
and which wounds the rights of tlie 
Supreme Pastor of the Universal 
church, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, &c.” 


Remarks on the protest of the 
Pope’s Nuncio. 

SEVERAL things in the important 
document now before us demand a 
serious consideration. 

1. The avowed odject of the Inqui- 
sition. This is stated to be “the pre- 
servation of the catholic faith, and the 
extirpation of heresies.” The tribu- 
nal is established on these principles— 
that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, 
the visible and infallible Head of the 
church; that he has a right to inter- 
pret the scripiures for the whole 
christian world, to require submission 
to his interpretations, and to inflict 
punishments on those who deny his 
authority, or dissent from his opinions, 
By Aeresies in that church, are intend- 


* This refers to the order of the Cortes that the decree of abolition 
should be read on the three following Sundays, during high mass. 
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ed opinions, which are opposed to 
those established by the Pope Every 
protestant is a heretic, according to the 
flaws of the Inquisition, and would be 
liable to be *‘burnt alive,” if within the 
power of the Inquisitors. 

2. We may remark the Nuncio’s 
deep concern for the interests of reli- 
gion. Inhis view the Inquisition was 
“established, as necessary and benefi- 
cial to the church and the faithtul.” 
Consequently its adolition is some- 
thing, “‘in which religion is concerned, 
and from which it may suffer irrepar- 
able injury.” A concern for religion 
is ever the pretext for every species 
of persecution and intolerance. Un- 
der this pretext the very first princi- 
ples of christianity are violated! From 
professed love to Christ, men can de- 
stroy those, for whom ne laid down 
his life! as though the purpose of his 
heavenly mission were to be carried 
into effect, by the most diabolical 
means, and abominable cruelties. 

3. This tribunal has been “‘estab- 
lished, Kept up, and defended for three 
centuries, under the sanction of the 
most severe penalties.” The “severe 
penalties” have already been stated. 
The long time this tribunal had been 
“kept up” was probably considered 
by the Nuncio, as full proof of its pro- 
priety, and as a sufficient reason why 
it should not be abolished. This may 
show the danger of establishing, as of 
divine authority in the church, any 
institution, custom, creed, doctrine, or 
practice, of human invention. How- 
ever absurd or abominable it may be 
in itself, the long continuance will be 
pleaded as proof of its propriety, and 
of the dreadful sin and danger of all 
attempts to set it aside. 

4. It was “‘with the christian liberty 
of an apostolic Legate,” that the Nun- 
cio protested against “the abolition of 
the Inquisition,” as a thing which may 
*‘be extremely injurious to religion, 
whilst it actually wounds the rights 
and the primacy of the Roman Pon- 
tiff’—Then, among the precious 
rights of the Pontiff, is the right of 
determining how other christians shall 
understand the bible, and how they 
shall think, to be accounted worthy of 
the privileges of christians, or even to 
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live in God’s world. The Pontiff is 
supposed to possess the right of de- 
priving others of their rights, if they 
happen to dissent from his creed. 
On the same principle, it is.a noble 
exercise “fof christian liberty” in the 
Legate, to plead for the continuance 
of a tribunal which has for “three cen- 
turies” taken christian liberty from 
a whole nation, excepting a few favor- 
ites The Pope’s rights of conscience 
imply a power to wrest the rights of 
conscience from all other christians. 
The Legate’s “christian liberty” is a 
liberty to do all he can to prevent 
others from enjoying “christian liber- 
ty,” and for continuing them in a 
state of absolute servility and de- 
gradation, 

5. The Legate professes a readi- 
ness to submit to all the “‘wise com- 
mands” of the Cortes; *‘ But,” he adds, 
“‘the subject in question belongs to the 
church, and is of the greatest importe 
ance.” As the tribunal was establish- 
ed by the Pope in the exercise of his 
primacy, as the Vicar of Christ, it 
was, in the opinion of the Nuncio, in- 
dependent of the civil authority, su- 
perior to it, and irresponsible to any 
power but that of his Holiness. How 
terrible must be the effects of a tri- 
bunal, thus independent of civil gov- 
ernment, which has the power of in- 
flicting the most excruciating tor- 
tures on persons of every description, 
and that too for only dissenting in 
opinion from the Pope or his Inquisi- 
tors. Let us suppose such a tribunal 
in this nation, to whom all the civil 
authorities are subordinate and subser- 
vient. Suppose, also that these Inquis- 
itors have an innumerable company 
of spies in their employment, watch- 
ing our words and actions, and anx- 
iously seeking occasion for dragging 
one after another to the dungeons of 
the horrid tribunal! What could be 
more terrible? What chance would 
there be for the improvement of the 
mind, for the propagation of truth, or 
for recovery from error? 

This important protest may help 
us to a correct view of some things, 
which have appeared in our own coun- 
try. We live remote from the Ro- 
man Pontiff, and have but little ben- 
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efit of his power for the suppression 
of free inquiry. Nor can we doubt, 
that there are clergymen in this land, 
who have as good a right, as his Ho- 
liness, to interpret the scriptures for 
others, and to set up their own inter- 
pretations as infallible, requiring all 
their brethren to submit to their de- 
cisions. Why then should we -won- 
der if men, thus qualified, asseciate or 
consociate, and exercise their power 
for the “preservation of their faith, 
and the extirpation of heresies?” As 
there is not in every circle a tribunal 
already formed, why is it thought 
strange, that those who are conscious 
of their own infallibility, should wish 
to have new tribunals organized? If 
the Pope had a right to organize the 
tribunal of Inquisition, others, eqguadly 
infa lible, may be supposed to have 
equal rights. If the Nuncio, in the 
exercise of Ais ‘christian liberty,” 
could plead for the continuance of a 
tribunal, which destroyed the chris- 
tian liberty of ten millions of people, 
let it not be thought extraordinary if 
some in this land, in the exercise of 
their ‘‘christian liberty,” make efforts 
for tribunals, which shall put an end 
to the “christian liberty” of all, who 
dissent from their opinions. As the 
papal Inquisitions are likely to be all 
set aside, this may be urged as a rea- 
son, why protestant Inquisitions should 
be multiplied. It will not be unpre- 
cedented if such tribunals are urged, 
“fas necessary and beneficial to the 
church,” or if the want of them be 
considered as ‘detrimental to reli- 
gion itself.” Nor let any:be surprised, 
if the pleas in favor of such tribunals 
should be accompanied with expres- 
sions of great zeal and concern for the 
interests of religion; or if the advo- 
cates for them should, ‘‘in the great- 
est bitterness of their hearts,” pro- 
test against any attempts, to prevent 
the existence of tribunals, so necessa- 
ry to the support of their opinions. 
The Nuncio’s protest is a model of 
excellency in that kind of writing; 
we would recommend it to the notice 
of all who wish for terrific tribunals 
in the church of Christ. 

But let it be remembered, that am- 
bition is among the things which never 
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say “Itis enough.” The papal Inqui- 
sition did not, like Jonah’s gourd, 
grow upin one night. It was the 
fruit of a long course of gradual 
usurpation on the part of the clergy, 
and of encroachments on the chris- 
tian liberties of the church. If tri- 
bunals should now be erected amon 
us with all the power which has been 
proposed, jet it not be imagined, that 
this will satisfy the cravings of those, 
who are not contented with the ar- 
rangements made by the Head of the 
church. If the first demand should 
be granted, this grant will be a step- 
ping stone to higher power; and thus 
gradual advances will probably be 
made, until the tribunal shall be felt 
as a curse to community, a terror to 
every honest mind, and a shield for 
subservient and abandoned hypocrites. 
We do not believe that this is now 
intended, but it may be expected as the 
natural result, should the plan be a- 
dopted, 

In our opinion, it was not an overs 
sight in the Lord Jesus, that he neg- 
lected to institute the wished-for 
tribunals. He knew too well *‘what 
was in man” to delegate to any indi- 
vidual, or any class of men, domin- 
ion over the faith of others. The man 
who is not satisfied with the arrange- 
ments made by the Lord of glory, 
and who, like Absalom, is sighing out, 
*“O that I were made judge in the 
land,” is not, we believe, fit to be 
trusted with any more power, than is 
given him by the gospel. Those, who 
would be the. best qualified for judges 
in such a tribunal, have so much 
sense of their own fallibility, that they 
would sooner suffer the pains of death, 
than accept such an office. The 
judges, therefore, would of course be 
men so ignorant, as not to be sensible 
of their own liability to err, and so 
puffed up with imagined self-sufficien- 
cy, as to be unworthy of confidence. 

It will probably be pleaded, that no 
one in favor of new tribunals has any 
wish, that they may have power to 
burn people alive for erroneous opin- 
ions. This is probably true; but are 
they not in favor of penalties or pun- 
ishments, as really injurious and un- 
just? If at this time their eyes are sq 
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blinded by prejudice, and their hearts 
so steeled by thirst for dominion, that 
they think it would be doing God ser- 
vice, to take from an unoffending 
brother his office, his character, and 
his means of living, because on some 
points he happens to know a Jittle 
less or a little more than themselves; 
the time may soon arrive, when they 
will think that they may do still great- 
er service for God, by adopting the 
penalties of the Spanish Inquisition. 
We are however “persuaded better 
things” of the clergy in general, “and 
things which accompany salvation, 
though we thus speak.” The num- 
ber in favor of new protestant Inqui- 
sitions, is we believe, so small, that 
the project must be suspended for a 


more convenient season; and if these ~ 


few observations may be an occasion 
of its being forever postponed, our 
labor will not be in vain. We assure 
our readers, however, that we are 
both grieved and ashamed, that we 
have had any occasion to say a word 
on this subject, as applying to our 
own country. But as efforts have 
been boldly made, for erecting tri- 
bunals, as really inconsistent with 
christian liberty, and the rights of 
conscience, as the Spanish Inquisition; 
silence in us at this time might be 
viewed as evidence of a shameful ti- 
midity, or a shameless acquiescence. 
Lest our views and feelings should 
be misapprehended, we add; that we 
do not consider all who may be in fa- 
vor of inquisitorial tribunals, as desti- 
tute of piety and goodness. Some 
good men in this country, as well as 
in Rome or Spain, may be so prepos- 
sessed, as to really think the establish- 
ment of such tribunals “necessary and 
beneficial to the church.” It is the 
principle, not the patrons, that we re- 
probate. The principle is this, that 
some christians have aright to ex- 
ercise dominion over the faith of 
others, or to make their own interpre- 
tations of scripture the standard of 
faith for other people, and to punish 
such as dissent from their creed. 
Such we, believe, is the principle, on 
which the proposed tribunals must be 
formed, if formed at all. Such was 
the pringiple, on which the papal In- 
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quisitions were formed, and from 
which all their horrid executions have 
resulted. From a similar principle 
have proceeded all the persecutions 
and martyrdoms since the crucifixion 
of the Messiah. And, in our view, 
this principle is not only the basis, 
but the very worst part of popery, and 
has done more mischief in the world 
than atheism itself. Since it was a- 
dopted by the council of Nice, it has 
not only slaughtered millions of the 
human family, but it has divided the 
church into numberless parties-——ex- 
cited the most bitter alienations be- 
tween different sects—produced thoue 
sands of vindictive anathemas of ene 
sect against another—impeded in an 
awful degree the progress of light and 
truth, even among pro'estants—bound 
the papal church in adamantine chains 
of darkness and superstition—and oc- 
casioned the pages of ecclesiastical 
history to be filled with narratives, 
which shock the feelings of the humble 
christian, and afford matter of derision 
and triumph, to hardened unbelieverss 
A principle, which has done so much 
mischief, which has so long been the 
bane and disgrace of the christian 
world, which encourages one man, or 
one class of men, to invade the essen- 
tial rights of others, and in the most 
flagrant manner to violate the goiden | 
rule, by actually doing unto others, as 
they would not that others should do 
unto them, deserves the abhorrence 
of every human being. When this 
domineering principle, root and 
branch, shall be exterminated from 
the hearts and minds of men, truth 
will have free course, will run and be 
glorified; and the real friends of our 
exalted Saviour will be distinguished 
from the world, not by erecting intol- 
erant tribunals, but by love one to an- 
other. No more will the door of ad- 
mission to christian privileges be 
barred by human creeds; no more 
will christians of one sect say to those 
of another, stand by yourselves, for we 
are holier than you; no more will as- 
sociations, or consociations, assume a 
popish dominion over the faith of 
their brethren in the ministry; and no 
more will reviling denunciation be 
substituted for preaching the gospel: 


O54 Poetry. 
POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 


Tue following lines have little poetical merit, but they were written im- 


mediately after reading this passage in one of the odes of Frederick the Third 
of Prussia, to Marshal Keith: 


‘*Aprés ma mort, quand toutes mes parties 
Par la corruption seront anéanties, 

ar > d 243 : ee “» 
Par un méme destin, il ne pensera plus. 


Are these the dictates of eternal Is it to swell the brazen trump of 
truth? fame; 

These the glad news your boasted To bind the laurel round an aching 
reason brings? head; 

Can these restrain the daring fire of To hear for once a people’s loud ac- 
youth, claim, 

The craft of statesmen and the pride Then lie forever with the nameless 
of kings? dead? 


Whence is the throb that swells my Oh no—far nobler hopes my life con- 
rising breast? trol, 
What lofty hopes my beating heart Presenting scenes of splendor—yet 
inspire? to be— 
Why do I proudly spurn inglorious Great God! thy word directs the lof- 
rest, ty soul 
The pomp of wealth, the tumult of To live for glory—not from men— 
desire? but Thee. 
——t | 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Vote to the Report of the Trustees to the Evangelical Missionary 
Society, which appeared in the last number. 


Note. Tothe above sum in the hands of the Treasurer being 1176 79 
may be added monies, received since that account was closed, 282 55 


making in the whole $ 1459 34 

Of this sum $300 have already been appropriated to the payment of the mis- 
sionary services performed the last year in the District of Maine. The re- 
mainder is for future appropriation. 

It may be satisfactory to the public to. learn, that since the institution of the 
Society, in the year 1807, exclusive of the stated annual subscription of mem- 
bers, the following liberal donations have been received, viz. 

From different Churches and Congregations in the Counties of Middlesex 
and Worcester 435 64 

From Cent Societies of young ladies in four different towns 178 90 

Collections at annual meetings of the Society 352 29 

Donations from individuals 247 33 


Amount $1214 16 
Since the formation of the Society, there has been expended for the sup- 
port of Missionaries and Schoolmasters in the District of Maine $ 1235 


* When after death my body yields to corruption, the same destiny also 
awaits my powers of thought. 
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ABSTRACT OF SEVERAL FOREIGN ARTICLES, FROM PERIODICAL 
WORKS. 


Society for promoting christian 
knowledge. 

From the last year’s report of this 

society it appears, that the income of 


the society during the year was as fol- 
lows: 


Benefactions and leg- 





acies, £,4,562 12 4 

Subscriptions from 
members, 3,614 14 6 
Dividends, &c. 6,422 69 
Total, 14,599 13 1 


The whole of this sum, excepting 
about £1,600, was expended in for- 
warding the various objects of the so- 
ciety In less than two years 2,319 
new members had been admitted into 
the society. 

The books sent to the members of 
the society, from April 4, 1811, to 
April 9, 1812—Bibles 12,667; New 
Testaments and Psalters, 21,971; 
Common prayers, 29,752; other bound 
books, 38,024; small tracts, 215,175. 
Gratuitous distribution—Bibles, 1,167; 
Testaments and Psalters, 2,655; Com- 
mon prayers, 246; bound books, 496; 
Tracts 6,655. In future the society 
is to be relieved from the expense of 
supplying the navy with Bibles. The 
lords of the admiralty have, however, 
made the society their almoners, and 
1,5001. sterling has already been ad- 
vanced to pay for Bibles &c. for the 
navy. 

Bible Society. 

A letter from Munich to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society contains 
the pleasing account, that a catholic 
Bible Society at Ratisbon, printed in 
1808, 28,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament; the whole of which had been 
disposed of, excepting about 1,000. 
Director Wittman adds, ‘‘l discover 
an increase of genuine christianity. 
The minds of many are changed for 
the better; they pray more earnestly; 
they boldly renounce the world. A 
new impression of our Testament is 
now printing. There yet remains 
thousands, and tens of thousands, both 
in towns and in the country, who are 
entire strangers to this holy book.” 


A letter from the chief minister of 


the Zurich Church, dated Sept. 12,° 


1812, announces a new edition of the 
German version of the scriptures for 
the use of the poor. ‘This was effect- 
ed by aid from the British Bible Soci- 
ety. 


Extracts of a letter from a cath- 
olic professor of divinity at the 
University of Marburg, to Mr. 
Steinkcopff. 

“‘] HAVE just received the pleasing 
news of your arrival in Stutgard, and 
your willingness to purchase 3,000 
copies of our New Testament for dis- 
tribution among our poor. I com- 
menced the translation and printing 
of my New Testament, in hnmble re- 
liance on God, and with a sincere 
wish to benefit his people. The first 
edition of 11,000 copies was disposed 
ofin a few months. Of the second 
edition about 7,000, and of the third 
about 1,500 have been disposed of. 
How many do I hear, in these heavy 
times of oppression and distress, de- 
claring the happiness they enjoy in 
the knowledge of their Bible, in the 
midst of all their troubles. How of- 
ten did my heart bleed, to behold ma- 
ny coming to me from other parishes, 
soliciting the gift of a New Testa- 
ment, representing with tears their 
poverty to be so great, that they were 
unable to spare the smallest sum for 
it; and yet it was not in my power to 
dispense the bread of life to these 
hungry souls.” 


From the bishop of Zealand to 

Lord Teignmouth. 

“My Lorn, when I was informed, 
that the Society for spreading the 
knowledge of the Holy Bible had 
kindly printed the New Testament in 
the Danish language, to distribute 
copies to the prisoners of war of my na- 
tion, 1 hastened to convey to his Graee, 
the Arch-bishop of Canterbury, the 
expressions of my lively gratitude for 
a kindness, of which my heart feels 
all the obligation. I know not wheth- 
er my wishes have been executed; 
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but being informed, that it is your 
Lordship who presides over this 
worthy association, I do myself the 
honor of aldressing myself directly 
to you, and of sending you, my 
Lord, a copy of the letter, which I 
had the honor of writing to the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. I venture 
to offer to you the purest and most 
heart felt thanks, as well for the kind- 
ness which I have just mentioned, as 
for the very recent impression and 
distribution of the New Testament, in 
the Icelandic, and Laponese langua- 
es.” — 

Own the first of August 1812, a so- 
ciety was formed at Columbo, called 
the Columbo Auxiliary Bible Society. 
The governor is president, and al! the 
members of his Majesty’s Council are 
vice-presidents. 

Progress has been made in forming 
a Bible Society at Petersburg, his Im- 
perial Majesty having sanctioned the 
measure 

A Bible Society has also been form- 
ed at Berlin, in reference to which, 
his Majesty the king of Prussia says, 
**It is with real satisfaction, that I dis- 
cover the laudable endeavours of the 
Prussian Bible Society, for the gra- 
tuitous and cheap distribution of tne 
Bible, to the poor of my dominions.” 
The king also made a donation to the 
society. 

East London Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety 

Tuis society was formed Oct. 15, 
1812. The Earl of Moira was called 
to the chair. A provisional commit- 
tee had made inquiry, and found rea- 
son to suppose, that there were 8,000 
families in the eastern district in Lon- 
don, who were destitute of the scrip- 
tures. They also reported, that avery 
general desire was manifested to ob- 
tain them. 


Intelligence. 


vole Ie 


Northeast London Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society. 

Tuts was formed March 16, 1813. 
The Duke of Kent took the chair. 
500! sterling was subscribed. Lord 
Gambier said, he considered his hav- 
ing been vice-president of the parent 
institution higher honor than all the ti- 
tles and distinctions, which the liberali- 
ty of his country had bestowed on him. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
British and foreign Bible Society Dr. 
Thorpe stated, that when this society 
was first instituted, not one third of 
the inhabitants of Ireland had seen a 
Bible; that it was not to be sold in 
more than fifteen places—but a great 
change had been produced. All the 
different denominations of christians 
were eager to promote the cause; 
even the Roman catholics unite to 
promote it, and are eager to receive 
and read the Bible. 

‘Let us,” said Lord Teignmouth, 
‘trace the effects of the institution. 
From the people of the Esquimaux to 
those of Labrador, the different in- 
habitants of which are now seen read- 
ing the pages of the New Testament, 
with heart felt gratitude and delight. 
In Africa, even the poor and despised 
Hottentot had received the blessing 
with mingled prayers and tears. A. 
mong the Negroes of the West Indies 
the greatest tenderness, devotion, and 
benevolence have been shown, as the 
reward of their benefactors.” 

It may be doubted whether any 
single object, so benevolent in its na- 
ture, as that of placing the gospel in 
the hands of every class of peopie, in 
every land, was ever pursued with 
equal ardor by so great a portion of 
the christian world. It may also be 
doubted, whether any object was ever 
pursued, more calculated to unite the 
hearts of real christians of every sect. 





Obituary. 
Dep, at Boston, Oct. 30, 1815, the Hon. THtoruitus Parsons, Chief 
Justice of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, aged 64. 


While storms assail’d the temple of our rights, 

For years he stood a pillar of the state. 

To speak his worth demands a tongue like his, 
Which: we have not;—but when this pillar fell 

The temple shook, and awe spread through the land. 


OCP Several valuable communications are unavoidably omitted. 


























